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POEMS  AND  EPITAPHS 


BY 


A  SON  OF  THE  MIST. 


&bevl)ecn  : 

PRINTED  BY  JOHN  AVERY,  UNION  STREET. 


1839. 


9?  * 


DEDICATION. 


to  THE  PARISHIONERS  OF  FORGLEN. 


^attsEonetsi  of  iForglcn 

Sensible  as  I  am  of  your  general  character  for  can- 
dour  and  generosity,  it  is  with  feelings  of  the  most 
dutiful  respect  that  I  place  in  your  hands  the  follow¬ 
ing  collection  of  verses,  principally  because  they  refer 
to  places  and  persons  with  whom  you  are  or  have  been 
well  acquainted.  Some  of  these  pieces,  particularly 
the  first,  were  composed  when  the  Author  was  slowly 
and  doubtfully  recovering  from  a  severe  attack  of  ill¬ 
ness  which  threatened  a  fatal  termination;  nor  were 
they  intended  to  meet  the  public  eye  till  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  present  Editor.  The  Author  most 
reluctantly  gave  his  consent  to  their  publication:  he 
maintains  that  they  have  little  or  no  merit;  ut 
trusts  that  whatever  faults  you  may  readily  discover, 
you  will  overlook,  and  consider  as  rather  proceeding 


r 
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ii  dedication. 

from  the  head  than  the  heart.  The  profits,  if  any,  are 
to  be  given  for  charitable  purposes.  Under  your  pa¬ 
tronage,  then,  these  little  poems  are  sent  forth  to  the 
world  by 

Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

THE  EDITOR. 


Aberdeen,  March  5th,  1839. 


POEMS,  &c. 


CARNOUSIE. 

The  place  to  which  these  lines  refer  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Deveron,  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from^tlie 
county  town  of  Banffshire.  That  part  of  the  property  lying  amng 
the  river,  together  with  the  steep  and  irregular  ground  on  the 
opposite  side,  has  a  very  picturesque  and  agreeable  appearance, 
and  is  particularly  attractive  to  the  stranger. 

Fauewell  Carnousie’s  bonny  banks  and  braes, 

Mv  fond  resort  in  childhood’s  happy  days  ; 

Farewell  my  bonny  howe  and  crystal  burn, 

Grac’d  with  many  a  curve  and  fairy  turn  : 

The  noted  spot  of  Kelpy’s  fond  delight, 

Once  favour’d  scene  for  many  a  wild  exploit. 

Those  deeply  skill’d  in  legendary  lore, 

Still  tell  how  famous  was  the  name  he  bore ; 

In  later  times  the  cunning  sprite  has  fled, 

And  left  the  glit’ring  stream  and  shady  glade : 

No  more  at  Maggie’s  Mill  his  yell  is  heard, 

Where  he,  ’tis  said,  in  winter  nights  repair’d; 

No  more  a  jolly  nag  by  Dev’ron’s  stream 
He  quietly  feeds,  on  purpose  to  be  seen,— 

To  cheat  the  stranger  with  his  ready  aid ; 

A  steed  he  seem’d,  though  plump,  both  grave  and  staid; 
Yet  he,  when  midway  cross  the  Maggie-pot, 

Could  neigh  a  laugh,  and  down  the  stream  would  trot 
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Toss  the  unwary  rider  from  his  seat, 

And  to  his  wat’ry  mansions  would  him  greet. 

But  now,  fell  spirit  of  the  glen,  thou’rt  gone, 

To  raise  in  distant  streams  thy  godship  s  throne  ! 

But  other  ghostly  visitors  there  were,  « 

Who  held  their  nightly  revels  in  the  air. 

And  wildly  shriek’d  along  the  Cunny  glen, 

Startling  from  their  sleep  the  drowsy  sons  of  men; 

Or  in  more  material  form  around  thy  tow  r, 

Or  prowling  softly  through  thy  beechy  bow’r, 

Each  thing,  like  an  old  Tartarean  hag. 

Would  seize  the  frighted  postboy’s  nag. 

Again  were  seen  the  empty  bier  and  shroud, 

Swiftly  borne  by  a  long  uncoffin’d  crowd. 

Thy  mansion  scarce  the  trembling  boy  would  near, 
Afraid  some  lurking  spectre  would  him  tear. 

Long  since  thy  spirits,  good  or  ill,  have  fled, 

And  join’d  communion  with  the  other  dead. 

Thy  oft-told  stories  on  my  childish  ear, 

Have  rais’d  a  something  near  akin  to  fear : 

Long  after  boyish  days  were  fled  and  gone, 

A  feeling  stronger  than  I  wish’d  to  own 
Would  fill'  my  heart  in  ev’ning’s  peaceful  hour, 

If  chance  had  led  me  past  thy  hoary  tow’r. 

But  still,  fond  place  thou  art— my  childhood’s  home, 
The  only  scenes  through  which  I  us’d  to  roam. 

If  a  poet’s  eye  can  see,  his  pen  can  tell, 

Thy  fate  such  as  in  ages  past  befell. 

Around  thy  doors  the  warrior's  shout  has  rung, 
Around  thy  halls  the  minstrel  s  voice  has  sung  , 

His  theme — the  feats  perform’d  by  thine  and  theirs, 
Or  haply  welcome  to  their  new-born  heirs. 
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Thy  chiefs  of  Gordon  line  bold  rebels  were, 

Whose  frantic  schemes  Culloden  burst  in  air. 

But  other  warriors  of  other  fame, 

Have  added  glory  to  thy  luckless  name  : 

Bold  Hay — the  great,  th’  unfortunately  brave, 

Who  found  the  warrior’s  death — the  warrior’s  grave, 
When  fighting  firmly  in  the  freeman  s  cause, 

’Gainst  Frenchmen’s  swords  and  Buonaparte’s  laws. 
But  ah!  Carnousie,  thou’rt  a  luckless  spot— 

To  change  thy  masters  oft  has  been  thy  lot; 

And  ever  changing  with  thy  new-found  lords, 

Thy  name  itself  a  varied  tale  affords. 

Forgetful  of  the  spirits  of  the  past, 

That  howl  around  thee  in  the  stormy  blast, 

Forgetful  of  the  glee  that  fill  d  thy  hall, 

When  ancient  ladies  grac’d  the  merry  ball ; 

When  martial  music  pour’d  its  strains  around. 

The  happy  partners  met  th’  enliv’ning  sound  , 

And  golden  goblets,  fill’d  with  luscious  wine, 

Serv'd  by  liv’ried  footmen  wil’d  away  the  time,— 
Forgetful  what’s  the  due  of  honour’d  age, 

Those  tender  feelings  which  the  heayt  engage 
Thy  present  lord  would  spurn  thee  at  his  feet, 

And  call  thee  worthless  for  a  modern’s  seat : 

His  new-made  wealth  may  raise  up  other  walls, 

And  deck  th’. interior  with  more  splendid  halls; 

The  velvet  lawns  may  smoothly  spread  around, 

And  well-stor’d  gardens  grace  the  sloping  ground— 
Majestic  portals  guard  the  flowing  way, 

And  a  letter’d  board  may  tell  the  passei  by , 

“  Unhallow’d  feet  are  not  to  tread  this  place. 

So  pass,  and  find  another  resting-place ; 


But  thou,  old  mansion,  as  thou  crumbiest  down — 
Stone  after  stone,  with  slipp’ry  moss  o’ergrown — 
Mayst  cast  a  look  on  thy  usurping  heir, 

And  warn  her  of  the  coming  changes  there  ; 

For,  like  a  noble  dame  in  rich  attire, 

Fit  only  for  the  motly  crowd  t’  admire, 

She’ll  sit  alone,  unconscious  that  her  doom. 

Like  thine,  must  be  to  change  her  master  soon ; 
Successive  stranger  lords  shall  in  her  pine, 

But  not  so  great  as  trod  those  halls  of  thine. 

A  prophetic  seer  of  old  foretold  it  all 
Carnousie’s  rise,  her  progress,  and  her  fall : 

Thy  half-diminished  acres  tell  the  tale, 

That  half  the  seer’s  foreboding  did  not  fail ; 

More  dark  and  more  mysterious  is  the  rest, 

Such  as  a  sigh  would  wring  from  a  sighless  breast; 
So  here,  to  shield  the  present  lord  from  pain, 

I  draw  the  veil,  and  court  another  strain. 

Here,  at  the  near  approach  of  gentle  spring, 

The  songsters  of  thy  grove  are  first  to  sing: 

The  lovely  thrush,  perch’d  on  an  op’ning  birch, 
Sends  forth' her  varied  notes  — so  full,  so  rich, 

As  far  t’  outstrip  whatever  other  strain 
Its  humbler  rivals  urge,  hut  urge  in  vain  : 

Sweet  blackbird  too,  thou  must  not  be  forgot, 
Though  not  a  round,  thou  hast  a  mellow  note— 

A  note  that  draws  the  waud’rer  to  thy  grove  ; 

A  chiding  note  to  those  in  foreign  climes  who  rove, 
Seeking  delights  in  stranger  scenes  and  men 
Delights  more  fully  found  in  Dev’ron’s  glen. 

Here  may  the  ravish’d  list’ner  lie  reclin’d, 

Free  from  alarm,  or  aught  to  rouse  the  mind ; 
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No  poison’d  snake  lies  lurking  in  tlie  grass, 

To  sting  th’  unwary  loit’rers  as  they  pass ; 

No  treach’rous  or  offended  friend  is  near, 

Such  as  in  Italian  groves  we  fear — 

Ready,  when  his  purpose  serves,  to  draw  the  knife, 
And  take  a  lover’s  or  a  parent’s  life  ; 

No  rapid  whirl  of  wild  tornado  sweeps 
Death  and  destruction  o’er  thy  gentle  steeps ; 

The  breeze  comes  fanning  o’er  thy  tow’ring  pines, 
Unfraght  with  plagues,  the  curse  of  warmer  climes ; 
THe  sickly  sallow  of  a  Trojan  sun— 

The  swarthy  hue  the  Grecian  dame  that  won, 

Marks  not  the  sons  of  mighty  Lathman  s  *  line, 
Where  love  with  truth,  and  health  with  labour  join  ; 
In  vain  would  Paris  search  ’mid  Trojan  walls, 

In  vain  he'd  seek  in  Priam’s  ancient  halls, 

The  ruddy  lips  of  dark  Dev’rana’s  fair, 

That  in  their  native  modesty  would  dare 
With  Grecian  or  with  Trojan  dame  compare. 

Preedom — the  bliss  of  few,  the  wish  of  all, 

For  whose  attainment  thousands  daily  fall — 

With  fond  embrace  clings  to  this  favour’d  spot, 
And  smooths  what  else  would  be  a  hapless  lot. 


Love,  too — the  tend’rest  passion  of  the  soul, 
Whose  boundless  sway  extends  from  pole  to  pole— 
Has  rais’d  an  altar  in  this  shady  grove, 

For  incense  purer  far  than  that  of  J ove ; 

Here  on  this  altar  lies  my  bleeding  heart, 

Transfix’d  from  childhood  with  his  fatal  dart. 


*  Lathman,  one  of  Ossian’s  heroes,  is  supposed  to  have  resided 
on  the  banks  of  the  Deveron,  opposite  the  present  site  of  Carnousie 
Cottage. 


My  love,  fair  one— nay,  life  itself  was  thine — 
Was,  did  I  say  ?— ’tis  therefore  I  repine  : 

Fate,  remorseless  persecutor  of  man, 

Withdrew  the  proffer’d  bliss  and  chang’d  his  plan  : 
Dregs,  then,  I  cannot  offer  at  a  shrine, 

So  full  of  loveliness,  so  pure  as  thine  : 

To  lose  the  prize  just  at  the  winning  stake — 

To  see  the  cup  I  never  dare  partake— 

Is  more  my  -  than  my  heart  can  bear, 

Enough  my  too  impassion  d  heart  to  tear. 

Yet,  dearest  lovely  one,  my  latest  sigh, 

Shall  waft  an  earnest  pray’r  for  thee  on  high : 

A  pray’r  for  happiness  to  thee  and  thine, 

Last  off’ring  of  this  wounded  heart  of  mine. 
Adieu,  then,  fairest  flow’r  of  Dev’ron’s  dell, 
Forget  the  stricken  heart  that  loves  thee  well. 
Friend  of  my  youth,  my  dearest  James*  adieu, 
Pity  the  hapless  lot  of  him  you  knew ; 

When  blood  was  warm  and  rosy  childhood  ours, 
We  little  dreamt  of  those  unhappy  hours, 

A  ruthless  fate  around  thy  friend  hath  twin’d, 

And  bending  to  the  grave  his  frame  hath  pin’d, 

If  e’er  thoii  haply  think  of  youthful  days, 

Thou’lt  grant  a  sigh  to  him  who  writes  these  lays. 
Ah  !  my  dearest  friends,  one  and  all  farewell, 
Your  friend  shall  ne’er  again  see  Dev’ron’s  vale. 


*  Since  the  above  was  prepared  for  the  press,  intelligence  has 
been  receiv  ed  of  the  death  of  this  valued  friend.  Deeply  and  sin- 
cerly  is  that  unhappy  event  regretted  by  the  Author,  and  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  Dr.  Gellie  was  a  young 
man  of  varied  and  extensive  knowledge,  of  great  abilities  and  at¬ 
tainments,  which  would  have  undoubtedly  one  day,  had  he  sur¬ 
vived,  rauked  him  among  the  eminent  of  his  profession. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  THE  LATE  LAURENCE  MOYES, 
Minister  of  the  parish  of  Forglen,  Banffshire. 

Beneath  this  stone  a  Christian  lies, 

At  rest  from  worldly  wars ; 

The  envied  name  of  good  and  wise — 

A  better  name  by  far 

Than  is  the  boon  of  pow’r  and  wealth — 
Mere  baubles  of  a  day, 

Oft  purchas’d  at  th’  expense  of  health, 

A  price  too  dear  to  pay. 

A  gen’rous  friend  the  poor  have  lost, 

The  cause  of  Christ,  a  man 

Who  e’er  was  ready  at  his  post 
To  smooth  the  sinner’s  span. 

He’s  gone  to  join  his  dearest  Kate — 

A  flow’r  cut  off  at  noon  ; 

Sad  emblem  of  our  fall’n  state, 

A  rose-bud  dead  at  noon. 

Ye  passers  by,  this  warning  take — • 

This  warning  is  your  knell ; 

For  such  a  fate  you  must  partake— 

How  soon  you  cannot  tell. 
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EPITAPH  ON  THE  LATE  MRS.  MOYES, 

Widow  of  the  late  Minister  of  For  glen. 

Beneath  this  sod  thy  Ann  doth  rest, 

Worn  down  with  grief,  with  years  opprest; 
Her  spirit  would  not  tarry  long — 

It  yearn’d  to  join  that  happy  song  : 

Sweet  incense  of  the  heav’nly  throne, 
Where  those  she  dearly  lov’d  are  gone. 

To  meet  her  child  and  husband  there, 

She  oft  would  breathe  a  tender  pray’r. 

E’en  Gerard,  in  thy  younger  days, 

Thy  sole  delight  was  pray'r  and  praise  : 
And  as  in  years,  in  faith  you  grew, 

The  need  of  all,  the  bliss  of  few  : 

Till  by  the  mercy  of  thy  God, 

Thou’st  gone  to  join  his  blest  abode. 

Ye  fair,  who  trip  the  merry  ball, 

Prepare  for  such  another  call ; 

Nor  youth,  nor  beauty  win  the  foe— 

When  mark’d  by  him,  we  all  must  go. 


REFLECTIONS  ON  MAN. 

The  birth  of  man  a  myst’ry  is  to  man, 

Not  one  can  see  the  great  Creator’s  plan, 

Which  strangely  forms  him  in  his  mother's  womb, 
Or  that  which  guides  him  to  the  silent  tomb : 

The  secret  of  our  birth  and  death  is  hid, 

A  part  of  the  Almighty’s  plan  to  rid 
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Poor  mortals  of  those  slavish  dreads  and  fears, 

That  else  would  draw  incessant  floods  of  tears. 

If  man  could  see  but  half  the  cank’ring  woes 
That  crowd  his  path  and  press  where’er  he  goes  : 

He’d  turn  aside,  and  there  would  meet  the  more,— 
He  little  knows  what  Satan  has  in  store. 

In  youth,  when  blood  is  warm,  and  spirits  high, 

Man  scorns  the  friend's  advice  that  bids  him  fly 
From  dangers  near,  and  comrades  wild  and  gay, 

The  unseen  dangers  that  beset  his  way  : 

He  neither  dreads,  nor  thinks  that  such  there  are, 
Mere  phantoms  rais’d  by  churlish  friends  to  mar 
Those  pleasures  sanction’d  by  his  youthful  years — 
Years  pregnant  with  high  hopes,  and  not  with  fears. 
Too  late  he  hears — if  e’er  he  hears  at  all, 

The  long — too  long  neglected  conscience  call. 

A  heedless  step  oft  seals  his  final  doom — 

’Tis  this  that  guides  the  murd’rer  to  the  tomb. 

A  heedless  step,  ye  reckless  debauchee, 

Has  fix’d — too  oft  has  fix’d — thy  destiny. 

Whatever  ills  are  ours,  too  oft  ’tis  this 
That  spoils  our  joys  and  mars  our  social  bliss. 

The  fate  of  human  kind  at  best’s  but  bad, 

The  wisest  of  the  race  are  really  mad  ; 

It  must  be  so,  else  wherefore  do  they  try 
T’  increase  those  snares  that  round  their  heads  do  fly 
And  why  ’tis  so,  let  moody  Churchmen  tell, 

Those  keepers  of  the  gates  of  heav’n  and  hell. 
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TO  WILLIAM  ADAM, 

Parish  of  Forglen. 

First  of  friends,  as  thy  namesake  first  of  men, 

I  trace  thy  virtues  with  a  feeble  pen; 

The  happy  nine  I  court,  but  court  in  vain, 

To  grant  me  aid  to  sing  a  loftier  strain. 

My  muse,  sad  partner  of  my  hapless  woes, 

Sits  mute  with  grief,  and  all  her  toil  foregoes ; 

Her  harp  hangs  tuneless  on  the  willow  tree — 

Sad  presage  of  our  ruthless  destiny. 

But  thou,  dear  friend,  as  passing  years  roll  oh, 

Swift  in  their  course  as  those  already  gone, 

May’st  think  of  him  who  once  could  laugh  like  thee, 
And  whose  brent  brow  bespoke  a  heart  of  glee. 

I  know  it  well  thou’lt  mourn  his  timeless  end — 

An  end  not  thine,  may  gracious  heav’n  forfend  ! 

The  noble  qualities  of  thy  noble  soul 
Belong  not  to  the  russet  coat  and  cowl : 

Thy  heart,  thy  soul  could  fill  a  higher  sphere, 

For  such  as  thine  would  not  disgrace  a  peer; 

Just  as  in  the  quarry  the  marble  bust, 

Unshap’d  and  cover’d  o’er  with  earth’s  vile  dust, 
Wants  but  the  artist’s  skill  to  brush  away 
Discordant  particles  and  cumb’rous  clay ; 

So  thou,  in  wonder-working  Nature’s  hand, 

Needst  but  the  touch  of  .Education’s  wand. 

Like  a  mighty  eagle  in  her  mountain  clift, 

That  peers  where're  an  op’ning  cranny’s  left, 

To  look  for  prey  to  feed  her  cherish’d  young, 

That  closely  round  her  downy  legs  have  clung ; 

So  fondly  thou,  through  ev’ry  op’ning  store, 

In  search  of  ancient  or  of  modern  lore  : 
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Nor  lag  the  social  virtues  of  thy  mind — 

Thou’rt  good,  and  rare ,  and  hospitably  kind  ; 

The  beggar  man  a  ready  welcome  finds — 

A  blazing  fire,  and  shelter  from  the  winds ; 

And  as  he  chafes  his  cold  and  wither’d  limbs, 

And  a  gathering  tear  his  sunken  eye  bedims, 

The  kindly  master  sees  and  feels  the  smart — 

He  knows  too  well  what  grieves  the  beggar’s  heart: 
Soon  smoking  viands  crown  the  happy  board — 

The  old  man  tastes,  and  thanks  the  gen’rous  lord. 

Aberdeen,  16th  February,  1839. 


TO  DEATH. 

0  Death,  I  feel  thy  griping  hold, 

My  throbbing  heart  is  like  to  burst ; 

The  death-watch  has  already  told 
How  soon  shall  I  return  to  dust. 

Thy  bony  finger  points  at  me, 

Thy  hollow  voice  says,  be  prepar’d  ! 

To-morrow  thou  shalt  follow  me, 

And  find  a  home  in  yon  churchyard  ! 

Thy  hand,  O  giant  victor,  stay — 

Put  up  thy  deadly  dart  awhile ; 

0,  let  me  live  another  day, 

Then  may’st  thou  revel  in  thy  spoil. 
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The  favour  which  the  vanquish’d  seeks 
Would  ne’er  infringe  thy  mighty  pow’r ; 

’T  would  dry  a  parent’s  streaming  cheeks, 
And  make  me  readier  for  the  fatal  hour. 

Thou  smil’st,  and  by  that  smile  would’st  say, 
Such  favours  here  I  do  not  give : 

So  quickly  must  thou  turn  to  clay, 

And  here  for  ever  cease  to  live. 

All  ages  are  alike  to  thee  : 

Old  age,  with  sin  and  sorrow  prest — 

Youth,  the  seas’n  of  mirth  and  jollity, 

And  childhood  at  its  mother’s  breast. 

Since,  then,  O  Death,  there’s  no  remeed — 
No  longer  living  in  this  world, 

Let  fly  thy  dart  with  certain  speed, 

That  I  may  join  the  cross  unfurl’d. 


EPITAPH 

i 

ON  THE 

AUTHOR  OF  THE  ABOVE  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
Written  by  Himself. 

Pause,  fleeting  mortal,  as  thou  passest  by, 

‘And  learn  who  underneath  this  stone  doth  lie  : 
Though  cold  and  damp  be  now  his  lowly  bed, 

And  mingled  be  his  dust  with  other  dead, 

Yet,  mortal,  once  he  liv’d  as  well  as  thee, 

And  such  as  he  is  thou  shalt  shortly  he. 

Smile  not,  prithee,  though  fewer  years  be  thine — 
To-morrow’s  sun  may  see  them  end  like  mine. 
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Thou  art  in  health,  perhaps,  and  so  was  I ; 

None  knows  the  secret  moment  he  must  die. 

Art  thou  poor? — see  yon  neigh’bring  marble  niche, 
It  holds  the  ashes  of  the  great  aud  rich. 

Thou  art  the  heir,  perhaps,  to  boundless  wealth, 

But  riches,  trust  me,  cannot  purchase  health. 

Now  go  thy  way,  and  leave  this  lonely  spot, 

And  tell  thy  kinsfolk  what’s  the  human  lot. 


EPITAPH  ON  MISS  JANE  GELLIE, 

Sister  of  George  Geliie,  Esq. 

0 

Here  lies  a  Lady  virtuous  and  kind, 

Whose  ready  goodness  spoke  her  gen’rous  mind. 

’  Tis  not  the  tears  of  relatives  alone, 

That  drop  around  this  solitary  stone 
The  tears  of  many  a  hapless  child  of  fate, 

Whose  wand’ring  steps  has  led  them  to  her  gate, 

To  crave  a  meal,  or  shelter  for  their  head, 

Flow,  freely  flow,  a  tribute  to  the  dead. 

Those  who  knew  her,  could  tell  her  virtues  rare, 
Ev’n  slander  could  not  hurt  a  name  so  fair ; 

Gone,  follow’d  by  a  household’s  tender  love, 

She  joins  in  angels’  songs  with  God  above. 

Ye  mourners  doff  not  your  weeds  of  woe, 

Let  tears,  the  feeling  heart’s  effusion,  flow ; 

For  such  a  sister  ne’er  shall  fill  the  space 
Once  fill’d  by  th’  inmate  of  a  happier  place. 
Prepare  / ’s  the  warning  watchword  of  the  grave — 
The  warning  which  your  dying  sister  gave  : 

It  comes  from  ev’ry  op’ning  tomb — Prepare  ! 

The  hour  is  on  the  wing  that  sees  you  there. 
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EPITAPH 

ON  THE  LATE  DAME  JEAN  ABERCROMBY. 

Tread  softly,  stranger,  o’er  this  sacred  ground  ; 

Within  these  walls  with  aged  ivy  bound, 

Calmly  rests  a  noble  stem  of  a  noble  race, 

Unlike  the  gay  that  leave  behind  no  trace, 

Whose  useless  lives  in  mirth  and  folly  spent, 

Like  shooting  stars  that  cross  the  firmament, — 

Now  in  a  blaze,  anon  they’re  fled  and  gone, 

Leave  nothing  great  or  good  by  which  they’re  known. 
The  bounties  which  a  Providence  had  lent, 

She  neither  hid,  nor  yet  profusely  spent. 

Her  ready  aid  true  industry  could  Boast, 

For  those  she  lov’d  the  more,  that  tried  the  most : 

The  virtuous  poor  partook  her  tender  care, 

Supplied  with  clothes  and  hospitable  fare, 

They’d  raise  their  voices  to  a  throne  of  grace, 

And  pray  at  last  she’d  reach  that  happy  place  . 
Attentive  to  the  duties  of  her  life, 

As  mother,  sister,  and  as  tender  wife, 

She  all  fulfill’d  with  honour,  love,  and  praise, 

Sweet  solace  in  her  last  declining  days. 

To  crown  the  virtues  of  this  favour’d  dame, 

She  bore  a  Christian's  love,  a  Christian’s  name. 

Y e  great,  a  noble  pattern  here  is  set 
Set  for  the  gay  and  rich  to  imitate; 

Those  sweet  delights  which  fill  the  gen’rous  mind, 
Are  unalloy’d,  nor  need  to  be  refin  d. 


Aberdeen:  John  Avery,  124,  Union  Street. 


The  following*  version  of  the  Marseillaise 
Hymn  both  in  French  and  English  is  copied 
from  a  collection  of  War  Songs,  published 
by  Metzler  &  Co. 

At  last  hath  broke  the  day  of  glory  ! 

Then  rise  to  greet  it,  sons  of  France ! 

Lo !  the  fatal  flag,  red  and  gory, 

Which  your  tyrant  foes  advance — ( Repeat  last 
line  ). 

Their  horrid  slogan  near  they’re  crying, 

They  darken  your  ev’ry  plain ; 

You  would  not  see  your  children  slain 
While  yet  in  your  clasping  arms  they’re  lying. 
Refrain. 

To  arms !  rouse  for  the  strife ! 

Fall  in !  to  trumpet  sound  ! 

March  on !  March  on !  your  foemen’s  life 
Shall  drench  the  unconquered  ground. 

I  ( Repeat  last  two  lines). 

I  Then  in  your  guilt,  invaders,  tremble! 

For  you  and  yours  the  die  is  cast; 

France’s  children  all  now  assemble 
Till  the  war-cloud ’s  overpast  ( Repeat). 

Her  weakest  hand  with  arms  is  laden, 

And  if  her  strong  men  fall, 

O  think  not  that  they  are  her  all, 

While  there  lives  an  old  man  or  a  maiden! 


V 


Allons  enfans  de  la  patrie, 

Le  jour  de  la  gloire  est  arriv£; 
Contre  nous  de  la  tyrannie 
L’etendard  sanglant  est  lev6 
Entendez  vous  dans  les  campagnes 
Mugir  ces  f eroces  soldats ; 

Ils  vieiment  jusques  dans  vos  bras, 
Egorger  vos  fils,  vos  compagnes. 


Ch(eur. 

Aux  armes,  citoyens ! 

Tormez  vos  bataillons ! 

[archez !  Marchez !  qu’un  sang  impur, 
jlbreuve  nos  sillons. 

« LYemblez !  tyrans  et  vous  perfides, 
L’opprobre  de  tous  les  partis : 
i^remblez !  vos  projects  parricides, 
Vont  enfin  recevoir  leur  prix. 

Tout  est  soldat  pour  vous  combattre, 
S’ils  tombent  nos  jeunes  htiros ; 

La  France  en  produit  de  noveaux, 
Contre  vous  tout  pr§ts  k  se  battre. 


Cecil. 


